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nomic system and how different ways of allocating time and responsibilities within the family affect the welfare of its members. In addition to critically reviewing the current state of knowledge, we also suggest directions for further work to be done.
The first section briefly describes the traditional family as an economic unit. The second section examines to what extent the family's existence can be explained by traditional economic theory as an institution that helps its members to achieve maximum well-being. The third section is concerned with recent trends and developments. It documents both the continued dominance of the family and the increasing diversity of family life-styles. The fourth section reviews some useful work analyzing these developments. It focuses on recent changes in the family, with particular emphasis on the growing influx of women into the labor market (one of the prime causes of these changes). This section closes by suggesting directions for new research to expand our knowledge and our ability to develop useful family policies. The final section discusses the availability of data sets that would make possible further empirical research needed to improve our understanding of the interactions of changes in the family and in the economy.
THE TRADITIONAL FAMILY AS AN ECONOMIC UNIT
According to the Bureau of the Census definition, which is generally used by economists, the family is a group of people related by blood or marriage and living in one household. While individual members may own property and retain some of their own earnings, the emphasis is on the family as a unit. Each member is expected to carry out his or her responsibilities, not primarily to barter with other family members but rather to ensure their well-being. By the same token the family is expected to provide for each member's needs to the extent it is able, and quite independently of the individual's contribution. Thus, the very young, the very old, the disabled, the unemployed, and so forth are entitled to share in the same standard of living as the rest of the family. In precapitalist economies, when the family enterprise was the dominant economic unit, all family members capable of working participated in production. There was always some specialization and division of labor. Adult males generally undertook tasks that required the greatest physical strength and those that necessitated prolonged absences. Mature women often did work involving great endurance. Children and the elderly would do less exacting tasks. But everyone participated in productive activity (Degler, 1980). This was true not only among primitive societies, but in the preindustrial period in the United States ass. Washington, D.C.: American Home Economics. Weintraub, M. (1977) Children's Responses to Maternal Absence: An Experimental
